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Vol. LXV 


Easter Is a Time of Gladness 


_— usually comes in April, but it 
comes early this year, March 29. It will not 
come in March again until 1964. The last 
time it came in March was 1951, so most of 
you WEE WISDOM readers will not remem- 
ber that March Easter Sunday. Easter breezes 
may be a bit chilly this year, but that will 
not lessen the gladness of Easter. 

When our hearts are filled with the mean- 
ing and the joy of Easter, we care little what 
the weather is like. Easter is not just a time 
of year when we wear our new spring coats 
and hats, suits and dresses. Of course, we 
like to wear new clothes on Easter morning 
because they give us a feeling of the new- 
ness and the freshness of spring, but Easter 
has a far happier meaning than that of being 
just a time for dressing up and going to 
church. 

For thirty-three years, Jesus Christ lived 
on earth—eating and drinking, sleeping and 
waking, playing and learning as a child, and, 
as a man, working and resting—just as boys 
and girls and men and women live today. 
Jesus loved children, and He enjoyed visit- 
ing and eating in the homes of His friends; 
but He had a special work to do for His 


heavenly Father, just as you and I have a 
special work to do. 

Jesus’ work was to bring to all mankind 
a very special message from His Father, a § 
message of joy and gladness. Before He 
could make His message clear, Jesus had to 
suffer great pain on the cross. His message 
was that life is eternal and that every man 
and woman and every boy and girl on earth 
is always and always dear to the heart of 
the Father. 

Although Jesus had lain in the tomb three 
days, that first Easter was not a time of sad- 
ness. It was a time of rejoicing and gladness. 
Jesus the Christ, whose body had hung on J 
the cross and had been placed in the tomb, 
arose on Easter morning to bring unspeak- J 
able joy to the hearts of His family and 
friends and to leave for us His Father’s mes- 
sage that life is eternal. 


Our hearts are filled with joy and gladness 
this happy, happy Easter. 
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N ANCy Etheridge and several of her other 


friends called to Samantha Elton as she hur- 
ried toward the town well, but she was too 
deep in thought to do more than smile in 
answer. Her dark hair was knotted back as 
smoothly as ever, and her gray dress and 
white apron were neat; but her mind felt all 
stirred up and rumpled, and there were 
frown lines around her hazel eyes. 

She was thinking about the egg—Grand- 
mother Elton’s egg—that had come to this 
little English village all the way from Ger- 
many in Grandfather's tall sailing ship. 
Grandfather had given it to Grandmother 
many years ago on Easter; and now that 
there were grandchildren, Grandmother 
wanted to share it with them. How could 
she be so generous, Samantha wondered, 
when the egg was so very beautiful! 

Every Easter the egg changed owners, go- 
ing to the grandchild that the assembled 
relatives voted as having been the best child 
that year. There was only one condition. The 
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BY MARCIA MORGAN 


Easter egg could not go to the same family 
again until each of the five families had 
had it. 

Samantha had won the egg last Easter, 
and now she could not bear to think of giv- 
ing it up tomorrow, never to have it again 
for at least five years! Why she was ten now 
—in five years she would be practically 
grown-up! 

Samantha turned the windlass, filled her 
wooden bucket from the one that hung in 
the well, and started home again. Usually, 
her older brother, Peter, did this chore, even 
since he had started helping Father in the 
smithy; but Mother had needed some water 
right away to boil the eggs for tomorrow. 
They would be dyed many colors with onion 
skin, cochineal, and saffron; but they could 
not even compare with Grandmother Elton’s 
egg! 

Once home, Samantha poured the water 
into the big, black iron kettle that was hang- 
ing in the fireplace and helped Mother place 
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the eggs in it. Then, at last, she was free to 
climb the ladder to the loft, where she and 
Peter had their tiny rooms. 

There was Grandmother’s Easter egg, on 
the special shelf Father had put up to 
keep the egg safe, for it was made of 
delicate and fragile china—nothing like their 
thick crockery and earthenware, Samantha 
thought. Carefully, she lifted the egg down 
and sat on the bed with it in her lap. 

The egg was about eight inches long. It 
was pure white, and on top there was a gar- 
land of pink roses molded on the china so 
the petals stood up and the green leaves 
curled for all the world as though they were 
real. The garland was tied with a blue rib- 
bon, so perfectly made that the ends seemed 
to flutter in the draft that came through the 
tiny chinks under the eaves. 

The egg was beautiful on the outside, but 
that was only a tiny part of its beauty. As 
Samantha held it up to her eye and looked 
through the little circle of glass set in the 
end of it, it was like stepping into another 
world. 

In Samantha’s world were gray stone cot- 
tages with thatch roofs, set along cobble- 
stone streets, and people dressed in sober 
homespun. But inside the egg was grass 
so soft it looked like green velvet. Tiny trees, 
some of them trimmed into the fanciful 
shapes of animals, stood here and there. Far 
in the distance, a pure-white palace gleamed 
against the blue sky. There were birds in 
the trees and flowers in the grass, and at one 
side, a tiny rabbit lifted a paw watchfully. 

In the very center of the scene was a crystal 
lake with a bench beside it. On the bench sat 


Tom’s eyes gleamed with mischief, and he held 
the egg high over his head. 
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a lady. She was dressed in a rainbow of 
pastel silks and satins, and her shimmering 
blond hair was piled high. Bowing before her 
was a gallant gentleman with lace ruffles, 
scarlet coat, and a jeweled sword at his side. 
Samantha loved to imagine stories about the 
two of them. 
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The scene was so perfectly fashioned that 
it seemed real, yet it was all inside the little 
space of the egg. Samantha took a deep 
breath. No, she could not give it up! After 
all, she had won it for uncomplainingly tak- 
ing over almost all of Peter’s tasks around 
the house when he began to work in the 
smithy with Father, and she was still doing 
them. She really deserved to keep the egg, 
she told herself. But how could she manage 
to do it? 

Suddenly, an idea sprang into Samantha’s 
mind. She tried to put it from her, for she 
knew it was very wrong, but it would not be 
shut out. In the morning she could say she 
wanted to let her best friend, Hope Martin, 
look at the egg one last time. Mother would 
probably let her take the egg to Hope, even 
though she had never taken it out of the 
house before. 

Hope lived a little way from the village. 
The path to her house crossed a footbridge 
over a ravine with a stream at the bottom 
that ran very swiftly. If she were to drop the 
egg there, it would be smashed and carried 
away, and no one would be able to find a 
trace of it—and if she were to say she had 
dropped it there, she would be free to hide 
it in her secret playhouse in the woods and 
keep it always. Of course, she could never 
let anyone see it, but it would still be hers. 

Wrong or not, she would do it! She would 
not give the egg away to someone else, who 
might not appreciate and love it half so 
much as she did. Samantha gave the beauti- 
ful egg a little pat and set it carefully back 
on the shelf, just as her mother called to her. 

“Samantha! I’m ready to begin dyeing the 
eggs now.” 

“All right,” Samantha answered, and she 
quickly slipped down the ladder to help 
Mother with the favorite Easter task. Some- 
how, she did not enjoy it this year nearly so 
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much as she usually did. Perhaps it was just 
because she was excited about the egg’s be- 
ing all hers after tomorrow. 

When supper was over, Samantha helped 
Mother wash the crockery and pewterware. 
Father and Peter quenched the fire in the big 
fireplace. Father took out the half-charred 
bits of log, Peter scooped out the ashes with 
the shovel, and Samantha swept the hearth 
with the willow-twig broom. Then Father 
laid the logs for a new fire, and they sat 
down to wait for the procession from the 
church. 

Uneasily, Samantha realized that even this 
familiar and beloved part of Easter was not 
making her feel joyous inside, as it always 
had; but she pushed the uneasiness to the 
back of her mind as the expected knock 
came at the door. Father opened the door 
to the procession of the vicar and the elders. 
They had arrived with the special flint, which 
was kept at the church in a little velvet box 
and used only on Easter evening. At that 
time, all the fires in the village were put out 
and then rekindled with the flint, in honor of 
the new life in which Christ arose on Easter 
morning. 

Father was striking the flint against the 
steel. A bright spark flew into the little heap 
of tinder; it blazed up; and soon the big logs 
were flaming and crackling. The vicar said a 
brief prayer of blessing while everyone stood 
with head reverently bowed, and then the 
procession wound on to the next house. 

As Samantha climbed to the loft at bed- 
time, the uneasy feeling tugged at her again; 
but seeing the egg, she stiffened herself 
against her uneasiness. She could not give up 
the egg, and there was only one way she 
could keep it. 

Next morning she was up early. She crept 
carefully down the ladder, the egg wrapped 
safely in her apron. Mother was in the store- 
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Dipper in the Sky 
By Bertha Wilcox Smith 


A little March wind came blowing down 


To shine the steeples and polish the spires 
And hum a tune on the telegraph wires. 


It blew about for a bit of fun— 
Caught up a dipper and whirled it high 
And left it shining in the sky. 


To swish the dust from the streets of the town, 


When its spring-cleaning chores were done, 


room, selecting vegetables for the big Easter 
dinner, and Samantha was glad. Now, she 
would not have to ask permission to take the 
egg out of the house. 

Once outdoors, Samantha ran toward the 
footbridge. She had decided to take the egg 
and show it to Hope, since this was the last 
time she could show it to anyone. Then she 
would hide it at the playhouse and say she 
had dropped it on the way back. 

Samantha had started across the bridge 
when somebody suddenly grabbed her arm 
from behind. With her heart leaping into 
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her throat, Samantha spun around. It was 
Tom Barnes. Tom loved to play jokes, and 
sometimes they did not seem very funny to 
those he played them on. 

“What have you got there that you’re car- 
rying off in such a hurry?” he questioned. 
“Let me see!” 

Samantha looked at him distrustfully. He 
seemed to be just showing a friendly interest, 
but you never could tell about Tom. Well, 
she would have to show him the egg, or he 
would never let her go on. Slowly, she un- 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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Midnight Star 


Nissin it was again—that sound like some- 
one beating a drum far away down the 
country road! Bill Baynes threw back the 
covers and jumped out of bed, fully dressed. 
He pushed his feet into woolly house slippers 
and ran on quiet feet down the darkened 
hall and out of the house. 

Somewhere out there on the road a horse’s 
hoofs were pounding. Would the horse turn 
into the driveway, as he had last night? Bill 
crouched in the shadows of the barn door 
and waited, trembling with excitement and 
hope. Before going to bed, he had opened 
the gate of the barn lot and placed a feed 
of corn and a bucket of water in the center 
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By Marion Ullmark 


ae 
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of the lot. Would the mysterious horse take 
the bait? 

The drumming sound came nearer. The 
horse was coming up the winding drive. 
Bill held his breath. Suddenly, out into the 
patch of white moonlight that covered the 
barnyard plunged a small black horse. Bill 
clenched his fists and watched as the horse 
snorted nervously, shied at a shadow, and 
then bolted into the barn lot where the corn 
invited him to eat. Bill made himself wait 
until the strange horse was busily eating be- 
fore he eased gently out of the shadows and 
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ran to the heavy gate and pushed it into posi- 
tion. 

The horse reared and whinnied—a high, 
lonesome call in the darkness of the night. 
Bill, shivering with cold and excitement, 
climbed up to the top fence rail and sat 
there, talking soothingly to the visitor. 
“Here, boy. Here, boy! I’m your friend. I 
won't hurt you.” 

He kept up the soft chatter, and after 
watching for a minute, the horse walked 
over and poked a soft nose into his lap. Bill 
laughed with delight. “Good boy!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“You’re a lost horse. I found you, 
and you’re mine now! You'll be beautiful 
when I get you brushed and combed.” 

Bill patted the rough, warm neck and 
pressed his face against it. The horse stood 
quietly, as if glad to be with someone who 
loved him. Faintly, but clearly, the chimes 
of the courthouse clock in Elm City came 
floating across the river and the bottom lands, 
sounding the hour of midnight. 

“Midnight! That’s what Ill call you!” Bill 
gave the black head a final pat and scurried 


back to the house. How surprised his folks 
would be in the morning, he thought hap- 
pily as he snuggled down in bed. They 
thought he had dreamed it when he told 
them he heard a horse running the night be- 
fore. Well, it was no dream. Bill smiled to 
himself and fell asleep. 


“Can I keep him, Dad? Can I?” Bill 
questioned. ‘‘He’s like those wild horses you 
read about in western stories. He doesn’t be- 
long to anyone, and I found him. Finders 
keepers!” Bill danced around as his father 
stood at the fence, inspecting Midnight, the 
next morning. 

“He belongs to someone. Look how friend- 
ly he is.” Mr. Baynes laughed as Midnight 
nuzzled his ear with a warm, velvety-soft 
nose. “We'll have to advertise him, Son. 
Maybe some of the summer folks forgot 
him.” 

All along Rock River, which flowed 
through the rich bottom lands, were the 


Lieutenant Carter listened while Bill talked, 
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God's Lights 
By Gertrude Krenzke Ebeling 


When I lie in my bed at night 
Before I go to sleep, 

I like to watch the twinkly stars 
That in my window peep. 


My mamma says God put them there; 
They are His lights, you see. 

And as I look at them, I know 
He watches over me. 


small cottages that belonged to folks who 
came there to escape the sizzling heat of the 
neighboring cities. Some of the careless ones 
had been known to leave dogs and cats be- 
hind when they returned to the city in the 
fall. Once, even a small blue parakeet had 
been forgotten—but never a horse before. 
“Can't see how anyone could forget any- 
thing as big as a horse, but you never can 
tell.” Mr. Baynes shook his head. 

“Look how rough his coat is.” Bill turned 
his red head away. Something was making 
his eyes water, and his father might think he 
was crying! “Whoever had Midnight doesn’t 
deserve him. Let me keep him. Please!” 

“If no one claims him, fine!’ Mr. Baynes 
was kind but firm. “I'll write out a descrip- 
tion of the horse. Then, when we go into 
town for groceries, you can take it to the 
radio station. Ask them to put it on their 
morning and evening lost-and-found pro- 
gram. If the owner doesn’t hear it, someone 
around here will recognize the horse and 
give us a clue.” 


At the big half-moon desk in the radio 
station office Bill had to stand in line. He 
clutched the paper with the description of 
“his horse” and shifted from one foot to 
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the other. If he turned in that ad, someone 
would claim Midnight. He felt it in his 
bones! Midnight deserved a master who 
loved him. Suddenly, Bill crumpled the ad 
and threw it into the wastebasket. Midnight 
was going to have a master who loved him! 
He would see to that. Without a backward 
look, Bill dashed out the door and away from 
the radio station. 

“No answers to the ad today?” Mr. Baynes 
asked a few days later as they were eating 
dinner. 

“No answers.” Bill kept his blue eyes fixed 
on his plate. 

“That beats everything I ever heard of.” 
Mr. Baynes was busy buttering a biscuit and 
spreading it with fresh comb honey. He 
didn’t notice Bill’s red face. “Looks as if 
you've found yourself a horse, Son.” 

In the days that followed, Bill almost for- 
got the torn-up ad. Midnight and he were 
pals. Up and down the country lanes they 
rode. Midnight’s black coat shone in the sun 
like black satin. Winter changed to spring; 
spring brought May and the annual Rock 
River Horse Show at the county fairgrounds. 

Half an hour before the bugle was to 
sound the call for the junior horsemen’s flag 
race, Bill flicked the last tiny speck of dust 
from Midnight’s coat and told the little 
horse, “We'll win without half trying.” 

He smiled at two strangers who were 
walking along the side of the long barn and 
waited for their comments on Midnight. 

“Fine horse you’ve got there,” the first 
man commented. 

“Reminds me of Lieutenant Carter’s horse, 
Star,’ the second man remarked. ‘Funny 
thing how that horse just disappeared.” 

“Hasn't he found him yet?” the first man 
asked. 

“No, and he’s been up here two weeks, 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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Darkest Day 


tn NEXT morning after Jesus had been 


seized by soldiers in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, He was brought before a council of 
elders, priests, and scribes, teachers of re- 
ligious law. For months the priests had been 
jealous because many of their followers had 
deserted them to follow Jesus. Perhaps they 
were also genuinely troubled by Jesus’ teach- 
ings, which to them made Him seem to be a 
dangerous prophet. None of the elders or 
priests believed Jesus was the long-awaited 
Messiah. 

What the council wanted to do was to get 
Jesus to say something that would give them 
a good excuse for punishing Him. One of 
them said, “If you are the Christ, tell us.” 

“If I tell you,” Jesus replied, “you will not 
believe; and if I ask you, you will not an- 
swer. But from now on, the son of man shall 
be seated at the right hand of the power of 
God.” 

Shocked by these words, members of the 
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council stirred uneasily. They began ques- 
tioning all at once, “Are you then the son of 
God?” 

Jesus looked steadily into the eyes of His 
questioners and answered, “You say that I 


am. 


By now the council members were so angry 
and upset that they wanted Jesus out of the 
way. But to put Him to death they would 
have to have the consent of their Roman 
overlord. It was decided that the council 
would take Jesus, now bound, to Pontius 
Pilate, Roman governor of Judea. 

Pilate’s palace was not in Jerusalem, but 
during the yearly celebration of the Passover, 
he stayed at the fortress Antonia. This was 
so he could keep an eye on his soldiers. Be- 
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God’s Lights 
By Gertrude Krenzke Ebeling 


When I lie in my bed at night 
Before I go to sleep, 

I like to watch the twinkly stars 
That in my window peep. 


My mamma says God put them there; 
They are His lights, you see. 

And as I look at them, I know 
He watches over me. 


small cottages that belonged to folks who 
came there to escape the sizzling heat of the 
neighboring cities. Some of the careless ones 
had been known to leave dogs and cats be- 
hind when they returned to the city in the 
fall. Once, even a small blue parakeet had 
been forgotten—but never a horse before. 
“Can’t see how anyone could forget any- 
thing as big as a horse, but you never can 
tell.” Mr. Baynes shook his head. 

“Look how rough his coat is.” Bill turned 
his red head away. Something was making 
his eyes water, and his father might think he 
was crying! “Whoever had Midnight doesn’t 
deserve him. Let me keep him. Please!” 

“If no one claims him, fine!’ Mr. Baynes 
was kind but firm. “I'll write out a descrip- 
tion of the horse. Then, when we go into 
town for groceries, you can take it to the 
radio station. Ask them to put it on their 
morning and evening lost-and-found pro- 
gram. If the owner doesn’t hear it, someone 
around here will recognize the horse and 
give us a clue.” 


At the big half-moon desk in the radio 
station office Bill had to stand in line. He 
clutched the paper with the description of 
“his horse” and shifted from one foot to 
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the other. If he turned in that ad, someone 
would claim Midnight. He felt it in his 
bones! Midnight deserved a master who 
loved him. Suddenly, Bill crumpled the ad 
and threw it into the wastebasket. Midnight 
was going to have a master who loved him! 
He would see to that. Without a backward 
look, Bill dashed out the door and away from 
the radio station. 

“No answers to the ad today?” Mr. Baynes 
asked a few days later as they were eating 
dinner. 

“No answers.” Bill kept his blue eyes fixed 
on his plate. 

“That beats everything I ever heard of.” 
Mr. Baynes was busy buttering a biscuit and 
spreading it with fresh comb honey. He 
didn’t notice Bill’s red face. “Looks as if 
you've found yourself a horse, Son.” 

In the days that followed, Bill almost for- 
got the torn-up ad. Midnight and he were 
pals. Up and down the country lanes they 
rode. Midnight’s black coat shone in the sun 
like black satin. Winter changed to spring; 
spring brought May and the annual Rock 
River Horse Show at the county fairgrounds. 

Half an hour before the bugle was to 
sound the call for the junior horsemen’s flag 
race, Bill flicked the last tiny speck of dust 
from Midnight’s coat and told the little 
horse, “We'll win without half trying.” 

He smiled at two strangers who were 
walking along the side of the long barn and 
waited for their comments on Midnight. 

“Fine horse you’ve got there,” the first | 
man commented. 

“Reminds me of Lieutenant Carter’s horse, 
Star,” the second man remarked. “Funny 
thing how that horse just disappeared.” 

“Hasn’t he found him yet?” the first man 
asked. 

“No, and he’s been up here two weeks, 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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= NEXT morning after Jesus had been 
seized by soldiers in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, He was brought before a council of 
elders, priests, and scribes, teachers of re- 
ligious law. For months the priests had been 
jealous because many of their followers had 
deserted them to follow Jesus. Perhaps they 
were also genuinely troubled by Jesus’ teach- 
ings, which to them made Him seem to be a 
dangerous prophet. None of the elders or 
priests believed Jesus was the long-awaited 
Messiah. 

What the council wanted to do was to get 
Jesus to say something that would give them 
a good excuse for punishing Him. One of 
them said, “If you are the Christ, tell us.” 

“If I tell you,” Jesus replied, “you will not 
believe; and if I ask you, you will not an- 
swer. But from now on, the son of man shall 
be seated at the right hand of the power of 
God.” 

Shocked by these words, members of the 
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council stirred uneasily. They began ques- 
tioning all at once, “Are you then the son of 
God?” 

Jesus looked steadily into the eyes of His 
questioners and answered, ““You say that I 
am.” 

By now the council members were so angry 
and upset that they wanted Jesus out of the 
way. But to put Him to death they would 
have to have the consent of their Roman 
overlord. It was decided that the council 
would take Jesus, now bound, to Pontius 
Pilate, Roman governor of Judea. 

Pilate’s palace was not in Jerusalem, but 
during the yearly celebration of the Passover, 
he stayed at the fortress Antonia. This was 
so he could keep an eye on his soldiers, Be- 
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cause many Jews came to Jerusalem at Pass- 
over time, the Romans feared they might try 
to revolt and so stationed extra troops there. 

At the huge fortress with ramparts and 
lookout towers, Pilate came outside to see 
what the council wanted, since no Jew would 
willingly enter the fortress. “What accusa- 
tion do you bring against this man?” asked 
Pilate. 

“If this man were not an evildoer, we 
should not have delivered him to you,” the 
high priest said sullenly. 

“Take him yourself and judge him by your 
own laws,” Pilate told them. 

The faces of the members of the council 
flushed angrily. “It is not lawful for us to 
put any man to death,” answered one of the 
elders. He saw that to gain Pilate’s support, 
the council would have to make it seem that 
Jesus had been defying the Roman govern- 
ment. That He had said He was the Christ 
would make no difference to Pilate, who 
did not even believe in the one true God. 


“Jesus calls himself a king,” the elder said. 

Pilate looked at Jesus sharply. This man 
did not look like a criminal, but if He had 
been plotting against the government—— 
“Come with me,” he said roughly. 

Leading Jesus to the judgment hall, he 
asked, “Are you the King of the Jews?” 

“Do you say this of your own accord,” 
asked Jesus, ‘‘or did others say it to you about 
me?” 

“Am I a Jew?” Pilate retorted. But in 
spite of his irritation, he saw something 
about Jesus that commanded his respect. 
“Your own nation and the chief priests have 
handed you over to me,” Pilate went on. 
“What have you done?” 

Without flinching, Jesus said, “My king- 
dom is not of this world.” 

“So you are a king?” Pilate accused, not 
understanding that Jesus meant a heavenly 
kingdom and so imagining He wanted to be 
an earthly ruler. 

“You say that I am a king,” Jesus replied. 
“For this I was born, and for this I have 
come into the world, to bear witness to the 
Truth. Every one who is of the truth hears 
my voice.” 
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Pilate looked at Jesus strangely. Never 
had he heard a man talk like this one. ““What 
is Truth?” he asked. 

But before Jesus could answer, Pilate re- 
membered the waiting council and hurried 
Jesus outside again. “I find no crime in this 
man,” he told the elders. 

The response of the council was to begin 
the accusations all over again. 

“Do you not hear how many things they 
testify against you?” asked Pilate, turning to 
Jesus. 

Jesus nodded, but gave no sign of fear or 
of anger at His accusers. This made the 
council feel a little guilty. But once a per- 
son has let in untrue thoughts, he often acts 
in an ugly way. Members of the council, 
having given in to false ideas about Jesus, 
were becoming more hateful by the minute. 
“He stirs up the people,” cried a scribe. “He 
teaches throughout all Judea, from Galilee 
even to this place.” 

“He is a Galilean.” Pilate said. Here was 
a way out, he thought craftily. Herod, son 


of the King Herod who had been ruler at the - 


time of Jesus’ birth, had jurisdiction over 
Galilee. Right now, he was in Jerusalem. Let 
him handle this case. 

So Jesus was taken to Herod. Hoping to 
see some sign done by Jesus, Herod ques- 
tioned Him at length. It was useless for 
Jesus to speak because Herod’s questions 
were asked only out of curiosity or ridicule. 
But that Jesus dared to keep silent in his 
presence displeased Herod. To show his 
power, he ordered his soldiers to dress the 
prisoner in kingly robes. Then Herod and 
his followers tried to humiliate Jesus by pre- 
tending to honor Him. 

His trust in God’s care of Him unshaken, 
Jesus seemed hardly to be aware of His tor- 
mentors. Although Herod was provoked, he 
was a little afraid to call Jesus a criminal. 
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Mealtime Prayer 
By Mary-Alice Kelly 


Thank You, God, for this good food 
That makes our bodies strong. 

Strengthen our spirits also, Lord, 
That we may do no wrong. Amen. 


And so he turned Jesus over to soldiers, 
commanding them to return Him to Pilate. 

By now, a crowd, curious to see what 
would become of Jesus, had gathered out- 
side the fortress. The disciples and friends 
of Jesus, terrified by all that had happened, 
had gone into hiding; so most of the people 
in the crowd were enemies—money-changers 
Jesus had whipped out of the Temple, Phari- 
sees who had disapproved of the company 
He kept and the way He healed on the Sab- 
bath, men Jesus had scolded because their 
words were righteous but their deeds evil, 
Romans who thought Him a dangerous 
enemy. 

But Pilate was still not ready to say Jesus 
should be put to death. While Jesus was with 
Herod, Pilate’s wife had sent word: “Have 
nothing to do with this righteous man; for 
I have suffered many things this day in a 
dream because of him.” 

After talking to Jesus again, Pilate ap- 
peared before the mob and said, “Behold, I 
did not find this man guilty of any of your 
charges against him. Neither did Herod, 
for he sent him back to us. Behold, nothing 
deserving death has been done by him.” 

As Pilate spoke, a plan was forming in 
his mind. It was customary during the Pass- 
over to release a prisoner. There was, Pilate 
remembered, one—Barabbas, a robber and 
murderer. Surely, the crowd, if given a 
choice between Barabbas and Jesus, would 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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BY LAWRENT LEE 


Copyright 1959 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


a was happy until the storm broke. 
Her aunt and uncle had left her and her 
cousins, Red and Anne, coloring Easter eggs 
while they went down the highway to help a 
neighbor. 

The last thing her aunt had said was, 
“Coralee, make sure Anne knows that her 
daddy and I will be home in time to take 
you children to school for the Easter-egg 
hunt. You and Red keep the day sunny for 
her, and we'll hurry as fast as we can.” 

As the children watched the car roll from 
the lane to the highway, Coralee saw Anne's 
face pucker for a cry. 

“They will take us, won't they?” she piped 
in a small voice. 

Coralee said, laughing, “Of course, they 
will. You heard them say so!” 

Red caught Anne up and swung her to 
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his shoulder, “Let's finish coloring our eggs,” 
he said. 

“We haven’t done the purples or the 
greens or the reds,” Coralee reminded her 
small cousin as they started for the house. 
“Which do you want to do?” 

The promise of coloring the eggs chased 
away Anne’s unhappiness, and her face 
sparkled. “The red ones! I like red.” 

“And I like green,” her brother sang out. 

“Then the purple ones will be mine,” said 
Coralee. 

Anne rode her brother’s shoulder, with 
her curls dancing in the fresh morning air. 
For once, she seemed not to notice the two 
squirrels that were frisking about the back 
door, racing up the big oak near the cellar 
where the Sloan family sometimes took 
shelter during fierce windstorms and where 
they stored their apples and potatoes and 
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the canned vegetables and fruits from their 
garden and orchard. 

The children were used to seeing the 
squirrels they called Frisky and Frosty play- 
ing hide-and-seek in the big tree and dodg- 
ing around the ventilator on top of the cellar. 
But Easter came only once a year; and Anne, 
who was only three, was too young to have 
memories of it. But she had listened to 
Coralee and Red talk about it, and the first 
eggs they had colored had fascinated her. 

As they climbed the steps to the kitchen, 
Coralee thought, “This year Anne will have 
as much fun as Red and I do—maybe more, 
because it'll be so new to her.” 

The eggs that they had already colored 
were drying on the drainboard when they 
set to work again, dyeing some and painting 
faces and landscapes on others. Time passed 
so swiftly that they did not notice that dark 
clouds were rolling across the sky. They 
had finished coloring the eggs and were 
packing them into baskets to take to the 
hunt when a blast of wind struck the house 
and shook it until the windows rattled. Big 
trees twisted and groaned. 

Anne had gone to her bedroom to get a 
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Coralee and Red did what they could to comfort Anne. 


box of candy eggs wrapped in colored tinsel 
that their aunt had sent them; and she 
lugged them back to the kitchen, singing. . 
She did not seem to know that the house 
shuddered under the lash of wind, but Cora- 
lee and Red did. Quick glances flashed be- 
tween them. 

“It’s getting dark as pitch,” Red said as 
he looked out of the window. 

“The rain’s coming,” said Coralee. “Let's 
go to the storm cellar!” 

“Let’s!”” Red exclaimed as the wind threw 


rain against the house. “Come, Anne! 
Hurry!” 
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He caught Anne by the hand, but she 
cried, “I want to take our eggs!” 

Coralee answered, trying to sound calm 
so that Anne would not guess that they might 
be in danger, “We'll leave the ones we've 
colored here in the baskets and take the 
candy ones. While we're waiting for your 
mother and father, we'll look at the bins 
Red’s been building down there for apples 
next fall. That'll be fun!” 

Anne nodded, but she clutched the box 
of candy eggs closer. “It'll be fun if I take 
these along. They're pretty!” 

“O.K.!” Red said hastily, for the beat of 
rain and wind was stronger with each pass- 
ing second. “Here we go!” 

“We'll have to dash for it,’ Coralee said 
as she started for the door. ‘“There’s no use 
taking an umbrella. The wind would turn 
it wrong side out!” 

Again, Anne rode her brother’s shoulders, 
while Coralee ran ahead, opening and clos- 
ing doors. It was no easy job, for the wind 
swirled and sucked and pushed against them. 
When they clambered down the short flight 
of stairs into the cellar, they were panting. 

“It’s dark,” Anne whimpered. 

“Tll light the lantern your daddy keeps 
here,” Coralee consoled her. “Remember, 
you're God’s child. You'll be all right, no 
matter how hard the wind blows.” 

“I know,” Anne gasped. “But the rain 
will spoil our Easter-egg hunt.” 

“Maybe not,” Coralee answered as the 
lantern wick caught fire and light banished 
the shadows close around them. “Maybe 
the storm will soon be over.” 

Anne huddled between her cousin and 
her brother. In the half-shadows, Coralee 
could feel her tremble. She and Red did 
what they could to comfort her. Even down 
in the cellar, they could hear the rush of 
the wind against the little ventilator on top 
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of the cellar and the pelt of rain. Coralee 
tried not to think about her uncle and aunt. 
Seeing Red glance at his wrist watch told her 
that he, too, was wondering if they had 
started home and had been caught in the 
storm. Anne seemed more uneasy about the 
Easter-egg hunt than about her parents. She 
seemed sure that they could meet and con- 
quer whatever came, but her Easter eggs 
were a fragile marvel that could easily be 
destroyed. 

When, at last, the storm quieted, Red crept 
up the stairs and put his shoulder to the cel- 
lar door. He pushed and struggled to lift it. 

“I can’t budge it, Coralee,” he said in a 
choked voice. “Do you suppose a tree fell 
on it?” 

Coralee had been sitting close beside 
Anne, with an arm around her; but Red’s 
words brought her up the steps in a hurry. 
The two of them crouched with their backs 
against the door. They pushed upward with 
all their strength, but the door did not move. 

“We're trapped!” Red exclaimed. “Maybe 
we'll never get out!” 

Before he could say more dreadful things, 
Coralee interrupted him. “Don’t be silly! 
All we have to do is wait. Uncle and Auntie 
will find us.” 

“Oh, I guess so.” Red sounded ashamed, 
but still miserable. “But, maybe——” 

He hesitated, and Coralee knew he was 
wondering again what might have happened 
to his parents. However, all he added was, 
“Maybe we'll be late for the Easter-egg 
hunt.” 

The words brought a flood of tears from 
Anne that neither Coralee nor Red could 
stop. 

At last, discouraged, Coralee suggested, 
“There’s got to be a way out of here, even 
if a tree did fall on the door. Let’s think.” 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Last Day in Egypt 


By Sara O’Kelley 


What the Story Told Before 


Shual was a Hebrew boy who lived in 
Egypt at the time the Hebrews left Egypt to 
return to Canaan. 

Shual had an Egyptian friend, Iribi whose 
father was a sculptor. Shual wanted more 
than anything to be a sculptor. Iribi had 
promised to take Shual to his father when 
he was old enough to be taught to sculpture. 

Shual learned that Moses and Aaron 
planned to leave Egypt and return to Canaan 
and take all the Hebrews with them. Shual 
was heartbroken over leaving Iribi and los- 
ing the chance to learn to sculpture. 


Iribi suggested that Shual stay with Iribi’s 
family. This would mean that Shual would 
never again see his own family. Always, he 
had been able to pray to the God of Israel 
when he was in trouble, but he could not 
ask God to help him desert his family—and 
even God himself. After much thought, he 
told Iribi he would meet him the next night 
and go to Iribi’s father. Could Shual do it? 


PART TWO 


I. was dark when Shual returned to the 
Hebrew camp. The warmth left by the hot 
Egyptian sun on the hard, trodden clay paths 
did little to take away the chill he felt in his 


“I will not go,” Shual blurted out, almost defiantly. 
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Words and Music by Betiy Reinau 


I'm glad 
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] have a_play-mate; I'm glad you have one, too. 


I'm glad | 
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glad it’s you! 


heart. He made his way between the huts in 
which the Hebrews lived to his own, where 
he expected to find his father, mother, and 
younger brothers and sisters sleeping. 

However, as he slipped quietly through 
the entranceway, he was surprised to find his 
family seated around a flicker of candle- 
light. They were still having evening prayers, 
and he knew that the occasion was a special 
one to keep them up this late. They glanced 
up as he entered, and his father beckoned 
him to join them. 

“T shall have to tell them tonight,” Shual 
thought as he squatted beside one of his 
brothers. A tear ran down his cheek as he 
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glanced around at those he loved. “But I 
will stay. Never in Canaan would I have 
the opportunity to be a sculptor. Only here 
in Egypt would I have that chance.” 

When his father rose, Shual stood, too, 
nervously clearing his throat. Before he 
could speak, his mother said, “Shual doesn't 
know. We have wonderful news, Tell him, 
Father, please.” 

Shual’s father smiled at him and said, 
“My son, Moses feels that, at last, we will 
leave tomorrow at midnight. It is not cer- 
tain, but we must all be prepared to start 
our journey at a moment’s notice. We have 


prayed long tonight that God will let this 
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be the time and that He will protect us on 
our journey.” 

“Oh, Shual,” his mother cried, “is it not 
wonderful, to return to Canaan—to our own 
land—not to be under bondage?” 

“T will not go,” Shual blurted out, almost 
defiantly, as he looked at the members of 
his family—at the shocked and bewildered 
expressions on his parents’ faces. He glanced 
down at his feet. Then with his fists opening 
and closing, he repeated his words, a bit 
softer, “I will not go. I cannot leave the 
country that I have always known. I want to 
be a sculptor, and this is the only place where 
I will. have that opportunity. I am going to 
stay with the family of my Egyptian friend 
and learn from his father. Iribi’s father is the 
greatest sculptor in this part of the world. 
His work is known even in Syria 

“Shual!” His father interrupted in shocked 
disbelief. “You talk as one without under- 
standing.” Shual winced at the look on his 
father’s face. “Sculptor—what heathenish 
notions have taken you? What will you form 
—an image of Amen-Ra or of the spirit of 
the sun? What have I done that Almighty 
God has let a son of mine behave in such a 
way,” his father’s grieved voice implored. 

“We must sleep now so that we will be 
rested for our work tomorrow night,” his 
mother said. “And you, Shual, will surely 
see things differently on the morrow. Sleep 
now, my son, and forget the wild, impos- 
sible dreams, for they are just dreams.” His 
mother kissed him, and the family retired to 
their cots for sleep. 

Shual himself finally slept, but not until 
exhaustion overtook him. Many questions 
were still unanswered in his mind, but the 
one thing he was sure of when he did go to 
sleep was that he would stay in Egypt rather 
than return to the Promised Land. 

Shual lay quietly on his cot the next morn- 
ing until after he heard his father leave for 
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the work that he did in the long lines of 
Hebrew slaves. Shual then arose, but before 
he started on the tasks that he and the 
younger boys had to do about the encamp- 
ment, he went to the hut of his brother Ethan 
and his wife, Abigail. Abigail was tending 
her baby boy, who was now six months old, 
but she paused as her young brother-in-law 
approached. “Shual, oh, Shual, has not the 
Almighty blessed us?” Her eyes glistened 
from the reverence and happiness she felt. 
“Think, Shual, no more will Ethan sweat in 
the lines under the whips of those wicked 
overseers. In Canaan, he can live. We can 
all live. Here, we only exist.” Abigail 
clutched Shual by his arms. He could feel 
her fingernails dig into his flesh. He thought 
of Ethan, who was tall and strong—who 
had not let even the unbearable labor that 
was forced upon him by the Pharaoh break 
his spirit or his body, who had always prayed 
and believed that they would return to 
Canaan in his lifetime. 

Abigail was speaking once more. She 
picked up the baby. ‘See our son, Shual, 
your nephew. He will be a free man when 
he is grown. Never again will they try to 
take him from me.” Shual’s thoughts went 
back to the time when the baby had been 
born. The overseers had tried to find the 
child in accordance with the decree made by 
a Pharaoh many years before that the first- 
born male child in each Hebrew family 
should be slain at birth. Ethan and Abigail 
had been able to save their baby, but many 
others had not. 

Shual next visited the hut of his grand- 
father—a very old man who still fascinated 
Shual with his stories of things in the past. 
The grandfather, who usually kept to his 
cot, was up and busily gathering the small 
amount of belongings that he had. He 
stopped when Shual entered and put his arm 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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Adventure into Space 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
A Read-Aloud Story 


Copyright 1959 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


“SPRING’S here at last,” shouted wee Squeaky Mouse. 
“Yes,” Peeky said, “and it’s time to clean house.” 

“You do the cleaning inside,” Squeaky said. 

“Tl find things to make us a fresh, cozy bed.” 

“All right,” said Peeky. “Don’t go far away, 

And don’t visit with neighbors or take time to play. 
When Mother was cleaning the town house last year 
And needed your help, you weren’t anywhere near.” 

“I know,’| Squeaky said, “but I’ve changed some since then; 
What happened last year wy not happen again. 
Besidés, ing said tha ty ; 


H 


To expect the best always—and that goes for brothers.” 
He paused for a moment; then, rushed out the door; 

And Peeky looked puzzled, but said nothing more. 
Outside, Squeaky smiled. What a beautiful scene— 

The sun was so bright and the grass was so green! 

“The wind’s rather strong,” Squeaky thought with a sigh, 
And tried not to look at each thing that whirled by. 

“Tl do my work first, as I've been taught to do; 

Then, come back and have a good time when I’m through.” 
Suddenly, near him, he saw something jump 

Right up in the air. Squeaky’s heart went THUMP-BUMP! 
“This something has legs and two big, goggly eyes. 

No wind tossed him up,” Squeaky thought in surprise. 
“He jumps like he’d swallowed a spring—deary me! 

And he hasn’t a tail—now, what could he be?’ 

“Hello,” Squeaky said. ““What—who—how are you?” 
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“I’m fine, and I’m Ferdinand Froggy—that’s who.” 
“I’m Squeaky Mouse. What became of your tail?” 
Asked Squeaky, his courage beginning to fail. 
“My tail? Oh, I lost it,” spry Ferdinand said; 
“It just disappeared, and I grew legs instead.” 
“T have a long tail,” answered proud Squeaky Mouse. 
“But I'll have to run now, for we're cleaning our house.” 
They parted, and Squeaky saw near him a string 
And a large piece of paper. What luck—just the thing 
To make a soft bed. “I shall nibble awhile; 
Then I'll carry some home,” Squeaky thought with a smile. 
But before he had started to nibble—SWISH-ZING!— 
Through the air Squeaky sailed, like a bird on the wing. 
“It’s a kite, and it’s flying up into the air. 
What if I'd slip, or the paper would tear?” 
Thought Squeaky, as, clinging with all of his might, 


He ventured through space and almost out of sight. 
Someone pulled the string, and he soon reached the ground. 
He drew a deep breath and jumped off with a bound. 
“Feathers are nicer than paper,” he said; 

“T'll get some and make us a soft feather bed.” 

So with two fluffy feathers, he reached home at last— 

All out of breath, he had hurried so fast. 

“Home, at last,” Peeky said. “I was worried at first, 

But I looked for the best, instead of the worst. 

With those feathers, you look almost like you could fly. "ay 
“L almost did,” Squeaky said with a sigh. 

“I was tempted to play, but I-didn’t,” he said; 

“And as soon as I make us a soft feather bed, 

You can lie down and rest, and I think I shall, too, 

For if anyone needs a good rest, I sure do!” 
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I pray in faith for those I love. ® | see 
each one as a child of God, and ! ask 
God to bless everyone in whatever 
way He feels is best. 


I am a peacemaker. ® | let Jesus Christ 
have charge of my thoughts and ac- 
tions so that I will always speak and 
act peacefully and helpfully. 


Thank You, Father, for every good 
thing. ® | know that You will give me 
whatever I need to lead a happy, 
helpful life. 


God is watching over me. ® No matter 
where I am—at home, at school, at 
play—I am always protected by His 
love and power. 


I listen when God speaks to me through 
those who love me: parents, teachers, 
and friends. ® I pay attention to the 
good advice I get. 


I am never afraid because I trust God. 
I do not worry about myself or other 
people; I pray, and I leave everything 
in God's hands. 


With God's help, I can be what I want 
to be. ® God has put within me the 
ability to do whatever I want to do, 
and He will help me to do what I 
choose to do. 


I begin this new month with joy. ® Gog 
is my loving Father, and He wants me 
to be joyful and happy. 


God blesses the earth with perfec 
weather. ® | have faith that God, ip 
His wisdom, is sending us just the 
weather we need, and I am thankh 
for it. 


gives me the wisdom to do what is 
right, and He guides me in all that I do, 


“The light of God surrounds me; 
The love of God infolds me; 
The power of God protects me; 
The presence of God watches over me. 
Wherever I am, God is!” 


shine through me. ® | do not think 
about unhappy experiences. I forgive 


I am happy. for I let God’s loving Spirit | 
and forget them. 


words. ® | do not let unkind thoughts | 
have a place in my mind; I think only | 


I think good thoughts and I speak good } 
kind, helpful, happy thoughts. 


I am a perfect child of God. = God 
loves me and guides me. Whenever | 
need to know what to do, I pray; and | 
He shows me the right way. 


Easter morning! ® Thank You for Eas 
ter's promise of new life, new joy, and 


Thank You, Father, for this wonderful 
new hope. 


I take time to be still and talk with God. My body is God's temple. ® His loving 
His Spirit fills my mind with loving, presence heals me and blesses me and 
happy, joyous thoughts. keeps me strong and healthy. 


lec “The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not “God dwells within me, guides my 
qin want.” ® God has plenty for everyone. way.” ® No matter where I go, I cannot 
the No one need go without so that I may step out of the circle of God's protect- 
aku have what is good for me. ing love. 
ie I rejoice in the freedom of all people. God's will for me is health and strength. 
I do not try to make others see things When He created me, He gave me a 
ut is my way; I am willing to let God show strong, healthy body; and He helps me 
| do, them what is right for them. to keep it that way. 
I have faith that God can heal any 
sickness. I believe that today and 
one. I say silently to those I meet: tas 
me. “God's Spirit in me blesses God's Spirit 
strong. 
in you. 
a What I do each day is important to 
pant God. ® I have a place in His busy Because I believe in God, I meet life 
rink world, and He helps me to do every- with joy, faith, and courage. ® | ex- 
a2 thing I need to do in the very best way pect only good things to come to me. 
possible. 
ood The Spirit of Jesus Christ is in me. I make it a habit to be neat and clean. 
ghis | I show forth joy, health, peace, and I keep all my things in order so that 
only | understanding in all that I think, say, life will be more pleasant for everyone 
| and do. around me. 
| 
x0d Thank You, God, for the Bible. * Help God, the good, is the only power in my 
or | me to understand Your word, and keep life. ® I do not think about what is bad 
md me strong so that I may live as You or wrong because only good thoughts 
want me to live. have a place in my mind. 
rtul As I give, God gives to me. ® | am I look forward to each new day. ® I wel- 
as- willing to share whatever I have be- come new ways and new thoughts, 
md cause I know that God always has because wherever I go and whatever 
plenty for me and for everyone. I do, God goes with me. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

We Boosters know that Jesus Christ is 
God’s greatest gift to us. Jesus Christ was 
alive on that first Easter morning when the 
women went to the tomb, and He is still 
alive. We must remember that the Christ 
Spirit is in all of us. He is in those we know 
and love; He is in those who live in other 
towns, other states, and in faraway lands; 
He is in those who have different languages, 
customs, and ideas from ours. Christ is in all 
people—people of all nations, of all re- 
ligions, and of all colors. 

When we remember that Christ is in all 
people, we feel closer to others. We no 
longer think of the differences in our lan- 


guage, our color, our race, our religion. We 
remember that each person is God's child, 
trying to do his best. 

Each Booster looks for the Christ, the 
good, in everyone he meets. He remembers to 
say only kind and loving words about others. 
He thinks of each person as he really is—a 
child of God. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join us in looking for the good in others, 
write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIspoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap- 
plication blank. 

Joyfully, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: Sometimes it is very hard to 
have good thoughts when you are real angry 
with someone. Today I was very angry with 
my little cousin because I had just finished 
making a little book when he came and 
scribbled on it and spoiled it. I was angry, 
but when I remembered that being angry 
would not make my book nice again, I for- 
got my anger and did it all over. 

I do like being a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club. It helps me in my 
work and in my play. 

—EILEEN (British West Indies) 


= God is your help in being patient, kind, 
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and loving, Eileen. We know that He will 
continue to help you to remember to think 
kind and loving thoughts, to say kind and 
loving words, and to do only that which is 
kind and loving at all times. In this way, 
you will be happy, and you will radiate joy 
and love to all those around you. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am trying to think 
and say and do that which is loving, helpful, 
joyous, encouraging, happy, cheerful, truth- 
ful, and kind. 

I am trying to think only good thoughts 
at all times toward all people. —JUDY 
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« You are being a good Booster, Judy, when 
you remember to think only good thoughts 
toward all people at all times. 

When we remember that all people are 
God’s children, it is easy to have loving 
thoughts about others. Christ, the good, is in 
every person, and we Boosters look for this 
good in our friends, in the members of our 
families, and in everyone we meet. 


Dear Barbara: | am seven years old. I am in 
the second grade. We play together nicely. 
I think the club is good for us. —yJIMMIE 


= Your letter makes us very happy, Jimmie. 
It helps us to remember that it is good for us 
and for all those around us when we re- 
member to think and say and do only that 
which is good and kind. 


Dear Barbara: I was invited to a party. The 
only person I knew was the girl who invited 
me. I was scared. 

I prayed to God to help me. With His 
help, I had a wonderful time. —PAMELA 


« Meeting new boys and girls is fun, Pamela, 
when we remember that each one is God's 
child, just as we are. He loves all of us. 

It is really wonderful to know that God 


hears and answers our every prayer! When 
you turned to Him, He helped you to have 
a good time. 


Dear Barbara Benson: I’ve been very happy 
lately. I think it’s because I have joined the 
Good Words Booster Club. 


May God bless you! —BUGENE (Canada) 


= We are glad that you have joined our 
club, Eugene. Boosters are happy boys and 
girls because they remember to think only 
good and happy thoughts, to say only kind 
and loving words, and to do only that which 
is helpful and considerate. 


Dear Barbara: A girl in my room didn’t like 
me. She started calling me names. I started 
to tell her to be quiet, but instead, I started 
to be nice to her. The next day she played 
with me. I like her now. —BARBARA 


= You are a good Booster, Barbara. We 
cannot control the thoughts, the words, or 
the actions of others, but we can control our 
own, as you did when you remembered to be 


loving and kind. 


Thank you for sharing this happy adven- 


ture with us. 


God is my help in every 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 
(Adapted ) 


I now am wise, I now am 


God is my health, I can’t be 


need; true, sick; 

God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 
feed ; too. ing, quick; 

God dwells within me, All thingsI am,cando,and God is my all, I know no 
guides my way be, fear, 

Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Since God and love and 


night and day. 
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that is in me. 


Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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CAMELIA 


Designed by Patricia Wynn 
(12 years) 


Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstatt 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Frisky and Frosty 


(Continued from page 16 ) 


That was what they were doing when a 
sound in the far corner of the cellar startled 
them. 

“What is it?” Coralee whispered. “A rat 
—or something?” 

Red did not answer, but Anne cried, “I 
don’t like rats! They'll get our candy eggs!” 

Holding Anne’s hand, Coralee started 
across the cellar. Red walked beside them, 
carrying the lantern. Cautiously, they went 
toward the bin where Anne had left her 
precious eggs among the nails and hammers 
Red had been working with. 

As the circle of light from the lantern slid 
along the floor, a brown body flashed out 
of the dark. It leaped from bin to bin, al- 
ways to one higher. It was Frosty, the 
squirrel, and she was carrying one of the 
candy eggs with her! She had stripped off 
its tinsel wrapping, and she must have liked 
what she found inside because she squirmed 
through the ventilator gills with it and dis- 
appeared in a flurry of soft brown fur. 

“My pretty chocolate egg!” Anne wailed. 

But Coralee cried, ““That’s the way out! 
Frosty showed us! Where’s your saw, Red?” 

Red got his saw and climbed up on the 
bins and began working on the ventilator, 
and Coralee kept Anne interested with stories 

of Easter-egg hunts. 

At last, Red called down, “The storm’s 
over, and the ventilator rolled off the cellar 
when I sawed it loose. It’s left a good-sized 
hole. We can get out easily.” 

Coralee said happily, “You’go first. 
lift Anne, and you can pull her through. 
Then you can give me a hand.” 

They climbed out of the cellar and came 
from darkness into a sparkling world. The 
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Ka Vt Ga VOO 


Tue kangaroo has long, tough legs 
And makes tremendous hops. 
She also has a strong, thick tail 
To sit on when she stops. 


She has a fur-lined pouch in front, 
And tucks the baby in it. 

Then Mamma Kangaroo can watch 
Her youngster every minute. 


sun was shining, and every bit of greenery 
glistened with raindrops. Some branches had 
been torn from trees, and across the cellar 
door lay a big limb from the oak. 

“No wonder we couldn’t get out!” Red 
exclaimed. “It'll take an hour to get that off 
the door! And look who’s coming!” 


The family car was turning from the high- 
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way into the lane, and the children ran to 
meet it. 

“That was quite a storm,” said Mr. Sloan, 
“but it looks as though everything turned out 
all right.” 

“It did,” said Red. “But we got trapped 
in the cellar and had to saw off the ventilator. 
Tell them how Frosty showed us the way 
out, Coralee.” 

Mr. Sloan nodded. “Animals can tell us a 
lot if we watch them. Let’s hear about Frosty 
while we're on the way to the Easter-egg 
hunt. We don’t want to miss that.” 

Anne dimpled with delight. “I was afraid 
we would, Daddy,” she admitted. ‘‘But after 
Coralee watched Frosty tell us how to get 
out, I was glad. Now, I’m glad as can be!” 

Coralee laughed as she led Anne to the 
house. “We're all glad as can be,” she said. 


The Darkest Day 


(Continued from page 13) 


ask him to let Jesus go. So he asked, “Whom 
do you want me to release for you, Barabbas 
or Jesus, who is called the Christ?” 

“Barabbas!” the cry went up. 

Pilate stole a glance at Jesus, who still 
looked calm and peaceful. “Then what shall 
I do with Jesus?” he asked. 

From the throats of the mob came the 
terrible cry, “Crucify him! Crucify him!” 

Pilate wavered. He did not want to put 
Jesus to death, but he wanted to please the 
crowd. “Why?” he asked. “What evil has 
he done?” 

The mob, which now had become very un- 
ruly, answered with taunts and jeers. And 
Pilate became frightened when someone 
called out, “If you release this man, you are 
not Caesar’s friend.” 
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An angry murmur swept through the 
crowd. Pilate did not want to risk losing his 
position as governor, and if he did not quiet 
the mob at once, he might have a riot to put 
down. 

Most of us do not intend to do wrong 
things, but if doing the right thing means we 
will lose something we want, it is hard to be 
brave or unselfish. Pilate was too weak to 
stand for justice. It would be safer for him 
to crucify an innocent man than to take a 
chance on letting a guilty one go. 

Not wishing to take the blame for the 
crucifixion, Pilate had his servants bring a 
basin of water. Then he washed his hands 
in sight of the crowd and said, “I am in- 
nocent of this man’s blood; see to it your- 
selves.” 

Of course, the act of hand-washing did not 
make Pilate any less guilty, but before we 
condemn him, we should ask ourselves if we 
sometimes let selfishness or fear keep us 
from doing the just or fair thing. When a 
playmate or schoolmate is accused unjustly, 
are we brave enough to defend him against 
others if we think it will make us unpopular? 

After washing his hands, Pilate released 
Barabbas and turned Jesus over to soldiers 
and the mob. Staggering under the weight of 
a heavy cross, Jesus started the long march 
to the rocky hill of Golgotha. There, He was 
crucified in the company of thieves. 

Jesus was willing to die because He trusted 
God to give Him victory over death. Jesus 
knew that He would rise again and that His 
resurrection would make men better able to 
understand God’s love and power. Later, the 
disciples would come to know that truth 
and goodness never die and that God is pres- 
ent in all places at all times. But because they 
had not yet become men of great faith, the 
hours of Jesus’ trial and crucifixion were the 
darkest day Jesus’ followers had ever known. 
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The March Wind and I 
By Lucy Hamilton 


The March wind bustled and blustered and blew. 
He tapped and he rapped on my door. 

He thumped and he bumped on my windowpane. 
Then he rattled the door some more. 


“Come, play with me,” he seemed to say; 
“Come out and play if you dare.” 

I put on my coat and buttoned it tight, 
Pulled my cap down over my hair. 


I took my kite, and out the door 
I went, his challenge to meet. 

I heard him roar as he passed each door, 
Blustering down the street. 


“Oh, ho!” I called, and I let out the string 
On my kite; and I laughed as I ran. 

I soon overtook him. I knew that I could. 
And I cried, “Now, catch me if you can.” 


He huffed and he puffed, and he sent up my kite 
Till it sailed up high in the sky. 

And together we ran, a congenial pair— 
Two comrades, the March wind and I. 
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Spring 


BY WILL ALLEN PICKARD (9 years) 
Blytheville, Ark. 


I like spring. Do you? 

I hope you do 

Because I like the bird’s nest, 
Where a little bird will rest. 
And through the trees, 
Blows a breeze, 

Soft and clear. 

I hear a bird singing near. 
Flowers dancing, 

Leaves prancing, 

Happy little birds singing. 

I hear the church bell ringing. 
The wind will blow, 

But the sun will glow, 

So March will bring 

A season called spring. 


We Thank Thee, God 


BY BARBARA SMITH (11 years) 
Shenandoah, Va. 


We thank Thee, God, for the stars so high; 


We thank Thee for the sun in the sky. 

We thank Thee, God, for living things, 
And pray that every word the Bible brings 
May help us in every way to do 

Things that will be more pleasing to you. 
We thank Thee, God. 
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If | Had a Hundred Dollars 


BY STEPHEN REYNOLDS (8 years) 
Clawson, Mich. 


If I had a hundred dollars or more, 

I would go down to the piano store 

And buy a piano of black and white, 

And it would be such a pretty sight. 

I'd get one downtown at a store; 

That's just if 1 had a hundred dollars or 
more. 


Spring Melody 


BY NANCY COLTON (12 years) 
Reno, Nev. 


When robins chirp their merry song 

And bluebirds play the whole day long, 
And when the trees sway all around me; 
Mother Nature is starting her melody. 


When skies are blue, and warm is the 
weather, 

The children are happy, all playing together; 

Lilacs bloom, and the buzz of a bee 

Helps Mother Nature compose her melody. 


The summer comes, the winter goes; 

Children run about with barefoot toes. 

When you hear her spring song, I’m sure 
you'll agree, 

Mother Nature has completed her spring 
melody. 
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Alaska 


BY FREDA MARS (10 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Alaska became the forty-ninth state 

In the year of nineteen fifty-eight. 

They will put up a new flag on July the 
fourth 

In our biggest state of the north. 


Alaska! Alaska! We welcome you, 
The forty-ninth state! We do! We do! 
We're glad to have you, it’s true. 

In school we'll always honor you. 


My Dad 


BY CANDY THOMAS (9 years) 
Tulsa, Okla. 


You, my perfect dad, 
Were once a tiny lad. 
I just can’t see 

The way to be 

So patient and so kind. 
1 wish I knew 

How to tell you true, 
Dad, that I love you. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and a Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, you may send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 


ear. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions, 
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My Savior 


BY HELENE EIFERT (12 years) 
Elmer, N.J. 


Born in a manger, 
To earth a stranger, 
Jesus was born 

On along ago morn. 


Led by the brightest star, 

Wise Men came from afar 
To find the place He lived, 
To Him their gifts to give. 


Jesus grew to do God’s will, 
To help others who were ill; 
Gentle, tender, loving, mild, 
He loved each little child. 


Jesus healed the deaf and blind; 

He also helped the sick in mind. 

Jesus was loved by a great many men, 
For many believed in their Savior friend. 


Crucified by those who feared Him, 
Jesus died for all our sin; 

He arose, His earthly duty done, 
His heavenly battle won. 


The Goblin 
BY MICHELE INGRAHAM (10 years) 
Oakland, Calif. 


A goblin lives in our house 
All year around. 


He bumps and he jumps 
And he thumps and he stumps; 


He knocks and he rocks 
And he rattles at the locks. 


A goblin lives in our house 
All year around. 
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By Patsy Freeman Pease 


, was hot. He was trying very hard 
to get his kite to fly. All the other kites were 
sailing high above the schoolyard, dipping 
and bobbing in the breeze, with their long 
tails twisting like serpents in the sky; but 
Stevie could not get his kite off the ground. 

It was the last day of school before the 
Easter vacation, and Mr. Hunter, the prin- 
cipal, had arranged for a picnic lunch and 
games for the afternoon, so the children 
could celebrate. One of the games was a 
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kite race. Each boy had built his own kite, 
and each one had the same amount of string 
wound on his reel. The one who reeled all 
the string out first would win the game. 
Stevie had built his kite carefully out of 
bright red and yellow paper. All the edges 
were carefully glued to the wooden frame. 
He had made a beautiful tail from pieces of 
bright cloth his mother had given him. Sev- 
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eral times he had run across the yard with his 
kite held high, but it just did not take to the 
wind. Stevie was disappointed and unhappy. 
Soon, Mr. Hunter came along and asked, 
“Stevie, why are you not flying your kite?” 
“I don’t know,” cried Stevie. “I just can’t 
make it leave the ground.” 


a “Well,” Mr. Hunter said, “maybe I can 
P help you, but first I must go and see how 


ity the other boys are doing. Then I will come 
7 back, and we will see what we can do.” 

As Mr. Hunter walked away, Stevie 
looked up at the kites. They were all flying 
so high it looked like most of the string must 
already be reeled out. He felt very bad as 
he looked at his beautiful kite lying there on 
the ground. He thought to himself, “What 
can I do? Is there anything that I have not 
done?” 

Then he remembered that he had not 
asked God to help him. He said to himself, 
“I will pray. God made me, and He even 
made the wind that flies the kites. He will 
show me how to make mine fly.” Stevie shut 
his eyes for a moment and said to himself, 
| “God, please show me how to fly my kite; 
; let it fly high, clear to the end of the string.” 


Then he lifted his kite into the air and 
started running backwards against the wind. 
He had gone only a little way when he felt 
the kite go out of his hands. It ducked and 
bounced for a few seconds; then it soared 
into the air, dragging its long, flapping tail 
behind it. Soon, all the string was reeled 
out, and Stevie stood with his arm stretched 
as high as he could reach, holding the reel. 

When Mr. Hunter finally came back, he Little b 
was surprised to see Stevie’s kite in the air. W . Senne 
“Why, Stevie,” he said, “what happened? 7 rap up warm 


How did you get your kite to fly?” hide — 7s 


Stevie, with a big smile on his face, said, On taster morn. 


“I prayed. I asked God to show me how to 
fly my kite, and He did.” 
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GUMDROP BUNNIES 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


U SE FIVE gumdrops of the same color for 
each bunny. Hold two gumdrops so that the 
flat ends are together and stick a toothpick 
through the two to hold them, letting the 
toothpick extend at one end. Stick another 
gumdrop on top, with the round part in 
front for your bunny’s face. Cut one gum- 
drop in half and stick the cut sides against 
the sides of the bottom of the bunny for feet 
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and to make him stand up. Cut a piece off 
each side of another gumdrop, leaving about 
1% inch in the center, and use the two side 
pieces for paws. Stick the cut sides against 
the body. Put a small marshmallow on a 
piece of toothpick and stick it in the back 
for a tail. 

Cut a 5-inch piece of colored pipe cleaner 
and bend it for the ears; then stick it in the 
top of the head. Stick in four 14-inch pieces 
of pipe cleaner of a different color for whisk- 
ers and two whole cloves for the eyes and 
one for the nose. 


LIVING SHAMROCK 


BY MARION ULLMARK 


A FEW days before Saint Patrick’s Day, 
cut a small sponge into the shape of a sham- 
rock (see illus.). Moisten the sponge and 
roll it in grass seed. In a few days you will 
have a living and growing shamrock, all 
bright and green. 


Try it and see. 
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PRETTY EASTER CARDS 


BY BERNICE WALZ 


ie MAKE a nice Easter card, fold a piece 
of yellow construction paper (9 by 6 inches) 
in half to make a card that is 41/4 by 6 inches 
in size. Cut eleven circular pieces from a 
gold-colored lacy paper doily and paste them 
on the front of the card in the shape of a 
cross. Paste a pretty pink or yellow candy 
cake decoration in the center of the cross. 
Print an Easter greeting on the front with a 
green crayon, and write an Easter message 
on the inside. 

Another pretty card can be made in the 
same way, using white construction paper. 
Cut seven circles from a white lacy paper 
doily and paste them on the front of the 
card in the shape of a cross. Paste a small 
candy cake decoration in the center of each 
white doily circle. Print an Easter greeting 
on the front and make a matching border 
with crayons. Write your Easter message on 
the inside. 

And you can have lots of fun thinking 
up your own designs and color combinations 
for pretty Easter cards to give to your special 
friends. 
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CORNER BOOKMARKER 


BY HILDA K. WATKINS 


A 214-INCH corner cut from an old en- 
velope makes a handy bookmarker, especially 
if you draw and cut out a bunny head from 
the top thickness of the corner. 

Trace a pattern from the illustration and 
lay the pattern on the envelope corner. Trace 
along the edges. Before cutting the bunny 
out, open out the corner so that you will be 
cutting only one thickness of the paper. The 
book page will slip between the two thick- 
nesses. Round off the top corner of both 
thicknesses. Draw the bunny’s face and rib- 
bon on your bookmarker and color them 
with water colors. 
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RIDDLE 
SENT IN BY DAVID DIPLOCK (9 YEARS) 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


Q. Why did the little girl jump higher than 
her friends? 


Answer 
*yeoo Sursds v uo pry ays 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Hot Drinks 


+ % A CHILLY March day, a cup of cocoa 
or hot chocolate is just the thing for break- 
fast before walking to school. It is easy to 
make, so perhaps you can surprise your 
family in the morning by making cocoa or 
hot chocolate for everyone. 


Breakfast Cocoa (serves 4) 


4 Tbs. cocoa 3 cup water 
4 Tbs. sugar cups milk 
tsp. salt 


Mix the cocoa, sugar, and salt together in 
a saucepan. Add water and cook three 
minutes. Stir in the milk. Heat until bubbles 
begin to appear around the edge of the pan. 
If you wish, you may beat it with a rotary 
beater just before serving. 


Hot Chocolate (serves 6) 


2 one-ounce squares un- 
sweetened chocolate 
1 cup hot water 


3 cups milk 
4 Ths. sugar 
If tsp. salt 


Have some water boiling in bottom part 
of a double boiler. Into top of the double 
boiler, measure 1 cup of hot water. Place 
chocolate squares in water and melt them, 
keeping burner heat at medium. Add sugar 
and salt. Place top part of double boiler on 
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direct heat and cook for four minutes, 
stirring constantly. Place over boiling 
water again. Add milk gradually and heat 
thoroughly. You may beat with rotary 
beater just before serving. 


Last Day in Egypt 


(Continued from page 19) 


across the boy’s shoulder. “Well, Shual, we 
will return to the Promised Land. My grand- 
father’s great-grandfather was just a young 
boy like you when he left, but many a fine 
and wonderful thing did he remember. His 
words have been passed down to us. Now, 
my boy, you will be able to live in that land, 
too.” 

The old grandfathet’s voice shook, but 
there was a new sprightliness to his step. 
His eyes sparkled with a hope that had been 
dim for a long time. “You, Shual, will reach 
that land, even if I am not able to make it; 
and you will live in it, and your children 
after you. Oh! I thank God that I have been 
permitted to live this long—to see our peo- 
ple begin the return to Canaan.” 

When Shual left his grandfather’s hut, he 
went to a thicket of reeds near his own hut, 
where he had gone many times before to 
think. He wept unashamedly in the privacy 
he found there. “How I will miss them,” he 
thought. But then, as always, the fierce de- 
sire to sculpture welled up inside him and 
crowded out all feelings of anything else. 
“Iribi’s family will be mine,” he told him- 
self. “Nothing can make me change.” With 
this fresh determination, Shual returned to 
his work, not knowing what further strug- 
gles he would have before the day was 
over, 


(To be continued) 
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PUZZLE IN MARCH 


BY ELEANOR HALBROOK ZIMMERMAN 


March came by with a w-ndy shout, 

B-stling all the trees ab-ut, 

H-rrying small b-rds down the sky, 

And tugging my c-p so hard tht I 

Had to h--d it with both my h-nds; 

While do-n by the br--k where the willow 
stands, 

The w-ite d-cks, swimming, found their t--ls 

Spread by the wind into f--thered s--ls; 

And sh-rts and st-ckings on the |-ne 

Danced a j-g! Oh, the d-y was f-ne 

When M-rch came by with a I-ud halloo 

And mischievous th--gs for the w--d to do! 


A CANNY PUZZLE 


BY CHARLOTTE DOWDALL 


The answers to this puzzle all have the 
word can in them. Can you figure them out 
from the hints given? If so, you are very 
canny! 


1. A citizen of the United States. 
2. A pretty bird. 

3. A light boat. 

4. A melon. 

5. Not enough. 

6. A city in China. 
7. A country to the north of us. 
8. Something that gives light. 
9. A sweet. 

10. A gait resembling a gallop. 
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A SPRING HOLIDAY 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


My first letter is in basket and also in egg; 
My second appears in arm but not in /eg. 
A third letter is in spring, never in fall; 
My fourth is found in both short and tall. 
My fifth letter is in sunshine and also in 
shower; 
The last appears in grass as well as in flower. 
My whole is a wonderful holiday of spring 
About which happy children sing! 


WHAT MONTH? 


BY ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


This is the month when the birds start to 
sing, 
The month of wind, the first month of ------ 


This is the month when most likely the arch 
Of a rainbow comes, the gay month of -----, 


WHAT WORD AM I? 


BY MABEL NIEDERMEYER MCCAW 


I’m a word of two meanings, 
Which soon will appear: 
One is the name 

Of a month of the year. 


The other you do 

When you get in a line 

And keep step to music. 
You've guessed it? That's fine! 
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PLIZZLERS 


Dyeing Eggs Is Fun 
By Ruth Beeson 


l T Is fun to decorate hard-boiled eggs. One 
of the easiest ways to color an Easter egg 
attractively is to make a design on the egg 
with a wax crayon. Then dip the egg in the 
dye. Your design will not be colored, but 
your egg will be. 

You can make a two-color design easily. 
Draw a design on the egg with a wax crayon 
and dip the egg in a light-colored dye. 
When the egg has dried, draw a design over 
this light color with the wax crayon. Then 
dip the egg in a darker-colored dye. 

To add variety, you can dip a brush into 
the dye and paint designs on some of the 


eggs. 


Midnight-Star 


(Continued from page 10) 


hunting, too,” the second man said as he 
smiled at Bill. “You entered in the flag race, 
sonny? Guess we'd better find our seats be- 
fore it starts.” The two men hurried off be- 
fore Bill could answer. 

“Star! Is that your name?” Bill touched 
the small star-shaped white spot on Mid- 
night’s forehead with gentle fingers. Then 
he buried his face in the horse’s soft and 
shining mane. ‘You aren’t mine,” he sobbed. 
“T’ve just been kidding myself. Finders aren’t 
keepers. I'm nothing but a big cheat.” 

“Ten minutes to race time!” Mr. Baynes 
had come back without Bill’s hearing him. 

“Dad,” Bill raised a tear-streaked face, 
“Midnight’s not my horse. I never put that 
ad on the radio. I lied and cheated. He be- 
longs to a Lieutenant Carter. What’ll I do, 
Dad?” 
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Mr. Baynes put a comforting arm around 
Bill’s shoulders and said, “There’s only one 
thing to do.” 

“Find the lieutenant and tell him.” Bill’s 
voice shook, but he rubbed the tears from 
his eyes and faced his father squarely. 

Lieutenant Carter, who turned out to be 
a small, dark, quiet man, a lieutenant in the 
Chicago police force, listened politely while 
Bill talked. When Bill finished, the lieu- 
tenant studied him with sharp black eyes. 

Mr. Baynes finally broke the silence. 
“Would you consider selling the horse, Lieu- 
tenant?” he asked. “We've all grown pretty 
fond of him.” 

“No, I don’t want to sell Star.” Lieu- 
tenant Carter's words were clipped and 
quick. 

Bill gulped. “We'd better go and get Mid- 
night—I mean Star,” he told his father. 

“Not so fast!” Lieutenant Carter raised 
a slim brown hand. “I guess I owe you folks 
a little explanation of why Star was running 
loose. I usually come out to my cottage only 
on week ends. The last week end of the sum- 
mer I brought my nephew and a friend of 
his along. I'd hardly unpacked my bag when 
I got a call to go right back to Chicago. My 
nephew wanted to stay, so I arranged with 
him to lock the cottage and take Star from 
the field in back of the cottage to the farmer 
who boards him during the winter. Evidently, 
the boys forgot to move Star. When the grass 
gave out, he must have broken out and 
started looking for food and a barn. There's 
a good spring in the field, so he had plenty 
of water.” Lieutenant Carter seemed to be 
thinking out loud. 

“That's no way to treat a good horse!” 
Bill blurted the words. “He was all dirty, 
with burs and mud matted in his coat. He 
might have been hit by a car, too, running 
around on the roads at night.” 
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“I agree with you.” Lieutenant Carter 
nodded his head at Bill. “I blame myself. I 
know how scatterbrained my nephew is. I 
should have checked on Star’s well-being 
myself.” 

“I was all wrong, too,” Bill confessed. 
“I’m sorry, Lieutenant. I lied and cheated. 
That’s much worse than forgetting.” 

Suddenly, Lieutenant Carter smiled at Bill, 
a flashing smile that changed his whole face. 
“You love the horse, don’t you, boy?” he 
asked. “What do you say to sharing him 
with me—partners, sort of ?” 

“You mean——’ Bill couldn’t go on. 
Something was in his throat. “After what I 
did, I—I don’t deserve ever to ride Star 
again,” he finally stammered. 


“We were both wrong,” Lieutenant Carter 
said as he turned to Mr. Baynes: “Al! I want 
is to ride Star when I’m here on week ends 
and to know that he has a good home. The 
boy can have him the rest of the time.” 

“Now, how about this horse show? You 
got Star entered in anything?” Lieutenant 
Carter clapped a friendly hand on Bill’s 
shoulder. 

“Just the flag race, and that’s over now.” 
Bill jumped to his feet, his eyes shining. 
“There'll be lots of other horse shows 
though, and our Midnight-Star will win a 
ribbon in every one of them!” Bill cried. 
“T’ll do my best to be a good partner, Lieu- 
tenant. And I promise you I'll never lie or 
cheat again.” 


You add the Color 
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GuiLpREN can find new understanding of Easter 
through reading Unity’s collection of Bible stories, 
The Story of Jesus, by Aylesa Forsee. This book helps 
them to know and understand the events that went 
before the Resurrection in the life of Jesus, making 
the Resurrection itself much more meaningful. 

The Story of Jesus includes fourteen stories, se- 
lected from the many Bible stories that have been 
read and loved in WEE WISDOM. The stories make 
up a connected narrative of Jesus’ life. Some of the 
titles included are “A Star and a Stable,” ‘‘The Good 
Samaritan,” “Why Peter Wept,” and “Men Made 
Brave.” 

The Story of Jesus features fine illustrations by 
Herbert Rudeen and is bound in blue. It is priced 
at $2 a copy. 

(Other Unity books for children, each priced at 
$2 a copy, are: Barky and His Friends, Barky’s New 
Home, Jet’s Adventures, Jet and the New Country, 
Jet’s Choice, Adventures of the Seven Spartans, 
Thank You God, Teach Me to Pray, and Practical 
Christianity for Y ou (for teen-agers). 
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Grandmother Elton’s Egg 


(Continued from page 7) 


wrapped her apron and lifted out the egg. 
Before she could guess what he was going 
to do, Tom made a lightning-quick snatch 
and seized it! 

“Well, well, isn’t that something!’ he ex- 
claimed, examining the egg and holding it 
up to his eye. 

“Yes,” said Samantha anxiously. ‘Now, 
give it back.” 

Tom’s eyes gleamed with mischief, and 
he held the egg high over his head. 

“No siree!” he declared. “Not yet.” And 
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as Samantha started angrily toward him, he 
warned, “Look out now! Don’t make me 
nervous, or I might drop it.” 


Tom only meant to tease, but he had lifted 
the slippery china egg a little too high. His 
face showed his dismay as he felt the egg 
begin to slide out of his grasp. Samantha 
watched with a look of horror as the egg 
tipped. It was going to fall and be smashed 
to bits—all the wonder and beauty of it gone 
forever. Oh, if only she had not been selfish! 
If only it were safe on the shelf at home! If 
one of her cousins had it, she could at least 
see it sometimes and think about it; but if it 
were destroyed 
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The egg slipped from Tom’s hand, and 
Samantha screamed and closed her eyes— 
but there was no crash! Fearfully, she opened 
her eyes. Peter was standing behind Tom, 
holding the egg in his right hand and the 
water bucket in his left. 

“Go on, Tom, before I thrash you,” he 
said, ‘“‘and let this be a lesson to you to 
stop your foolish pranks.” 

With a muttered apology, Tom turned 
and walked hurriedly away. 

“Good thing I was going for water and 
saw you,” Peter said. “Where were you go- 
ing with the egg?” 

Samantha hesitated. She did not have to 
tell, but suddenly the whole story came flood- 
ing out. “I’m so sorry,” Samantha ended, 
sobbing. “Oh, Peter, how could I have even 
thought of doing such a thing? Grandmother 
and the other children and everyone would 
have been brokenhearted if the egg had been 
either lost or destroyed!” 

Peter put down the bucket, shifted the egg 
to his left hand, and gave her his big clean 
kerchief. “Don’t cry, Samantha,” he com- 
forted. ‘“We all want things that aren’t really 
ours sometimes. But if we try to just take 
them, they don’t make us happy. Truly, they 
don’t, Samantha. You would have found that 
out if you had actually taken the egg.” 

“I know,” Samantha agreed. “It has 
spoiled the egg-dyeing and the lighting of 
the Easter fire for me already. I’m so glad 
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now that I can give it back and let others 
enjoy it, too. If you hadn’t been there——” 

“But I was,” Peter said kindly, patting her 
shoulder. “Now, you run on home and put 
the egg back on the shelf while I get Mother 
some water. This will be a secret just be- 
tween the two of us. We can take the egg to 
Grandmother Elton this afternoon.” 

“All right, Peter—and, oh, thank you!” 

Samantha was turning to go when Peter’s 
voice stopped her. “Why, Samantha,” he ex- 
claimed, “we forgot the Easter greeting!” 

Samantha turned back in surprise. “Why, 
we actually did! The words we say every 
year!” 

She knew why she had forgotten. She 
had not had the Easter spirit in her heart. It 
had been full of selfish thoughts instead. 
But now she could say the words, and they 
would not stick in her throat, as she was sure 
they would have done before. 

“Christ is risen!’ Samantha said joyously, 
giving Peter her brightest smile. 

Peter’s smile was just as bright as he gave 
the answering greeting, “Christ is risen in- 


deed!” 


Just Like Dad? 

The barber lifted the young customer into 
his chair and said: “How do you want your 
hair cut, son?” 

“Like dad’s, with a hole in the top.” 
—Selected, 
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BY ROLAND REXROTH 


| N 1957, the United States Post Office De- 
partment began the issuance of a series of 
stamps bearing the inscription “Champions 
of Liberty.” This series is intended to be a 
philatelic tribute to persons in various coun- 
tries who have worked and fought to help 
their countrymen gain freedom from oppres- 
sion or from foreign domination. The first 
stamp in this series, issued on August 31, 
was an eight-cent denomination picturing 
Ramon Magsaysay, former president of 
the Philippines. 

In 1958, two sets, each consisting of a 
four-cent and an eight-cent stamp, were is- 
sued. The first set, issued July 24, honored 
Simon Bolivar, the South American patriot 
who is called “The Liberator.” The second, 
issued September 19, honored Lajos (Louis) 


Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot who in 1848 
and 1849 led an unsuccessful revolution to 
free his country from Austrian domination. 

Simon Bolivar was born in Caracas, 
Venezuela, on July 24, 1783. He served his 
country as a military officer, helped it gain 
its independence from Spain in 1821, and 
was elected its first president. In 1823, he 
helped the Peruvians to gain their inde- 
pendence, and was proclaimed dictator of 
Peru. In 1825, he resigned his dictatorship. 
He then went to what is now Bolivia and 
helped it to become an independent nation. 
The grateful people of the country named 
it Bolivia in his honor. Later, he helped the 
country of Colombia to become self-govern- 
ing. The Bolivar stamps were issued on the 
175th anniversary of his birth. 

Lajos Kossuth was born September 19, 
1802, in Monok, in what was then the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire. In 1848, he was a 
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TIPS ON A TEEN-AGE WORLD 


If you have just become a teen-ager, you are probably on the 


‘a lookout for pointers on getting along in the new teen-age world 

wae where you find yourself. There is real help for you in Progress, 
cB the magazine youth turns to. 


. The March number of Progress, for instance, contains an un- 
Th, Rely usual article called “Write Yourself a Love Letter,’ by Ruth 
Barrick Golden, which states: “It is a good idea to examine our- 
/ selves and to discover our imperfections. Without exaggerating 
| their importance, we can set about correcting them—things such as 
a careless speech habits or an ungainly posture. But certain psy- 
\ / chologists believe that we are not as good to ourselves as we 
/S| should be, that we do not have as high an opinion of ourselves 
as we ought to have.” 


You will find valuable help for teen-age living in this article, 
i= and in the many other articles, stories, and feature departments 
that appear each month in Progress. If you are a teen-ager, you 
are sure to enjoy this up-to-date, digest-sized magazine, and it also 
makes a wonderful gift for a teen-age brother or sister. Progress 
is priced, like WEE WISDOM, at $2 a year. 


PROGRESS 
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leader in the revolution that set up an in- 
dependent government for Hungary, and 
was appointed provisional governor. In 1849, A Canny Puzzle 
after the Austrians defeated the revolution- 1. American. 2. Canary. 3. Canoe. 4. Canta- 
ists, Kossuth fled to Turkey, thence to Eng- _loupe. 5. Scanty. 6. Canton. 7. Canada. 8. Candle. 
land, and came to the United States in 1851. 9: Candy. 10. Canter. 
He lived in this country for six months and 
returned to Europe in 1852. In later years A Spring Holiday 
he made two other attempts to bring about 
a revolution in Hungary, without success. 
He spent the rest of his life in exile. The 
Kossuth stamps were issued on the 156th W bat Month? 
anniversary of his birth. Spring. March. 

When other “Champions of. Liberty” 
stamps are issued, WEE WispoM will tell What Word AmI? 
you about them. March. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Easter. 
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Just look at this! I went outdoors to see how spring is coming 
along, and the March wind was so strong it tied a knot in my 
tail! I'll untie it in a minute, but right now, it reminds me to 
tell you about what is coming up in your April number of 
WEE WISDOM. 

The rainy days that are supposed to be a part of April won’t 
bother you at all because WEE WISDOM will tell you about 
lots of exciting things to make for indoor fun. There is a spool 
conveyor to use in unloading your toy trucks, a fascinating per- 
petual-motion toy, and little lace pictures to decorate your room 
or to present to Mother. All these things are easy to make. 

Of course, the April number of WEE WISDOM will bring you plenty of wonderful 
stories, including “The Jonquil Chain,” by Anobel Armour, a story about two brothers, 7 
which takes place in Holland; “A Trap for Mr. Fox,” the Spartan story by Lawrent Lee; 
“Three Magic Words,” by Alice T. Smith; and “A Letter for Dorabelle Duck,” by 7 
Crosby Newell. 

With all these stories and activities, along with the regular feature departments, 
the April number of WEE WISDOM is one you are sure to enjoy. It is ideal, too, for 
starting a gift subscription for some special friend of yours—perhaps someone who is 
having a birthday. WEE WISDOM is priced at just $2 a year. 

See you next month, with more WEE WISDOM news! 
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